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HE American Philosophical Association has lately devoted much 
attention to an earnest and most important effort to render its 
general discussions more unified, more profitable, and more conducive 
to the furtherance of agreement among students of philosophy, 
There is no doubt that both the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation and its ‘‘Committee on Definitions’’ have labored most self- 
sacrificingly to further this effort, so far as they could. Where the 
spirit shown has been so serious and so unselfish, criticism may appear 
ungracious. But the members of the committee have asked for criti- 
cisms. The issue involved is not as to their unquestionable sincerity 
and devotion, but as to the future policy of the Association, and as 
to the best way of securing, in the discussions at our meetings, the 
right sort of philosophical communion and community amongst the 
members. Our committees consist of valued and honored friends, 
But the Association itself is the ‘‘greater friend.’’ We all wish it 
to find the best way of doing its work. We hope that it will long 
outlive our own generation. We want to initiate methods of coop- 
eration which, as they come to be improved by experience, will con- 
tinue to grow more and more effective as the years go on. ‘To this 
end, we must be ready to criticize freely the first efforts to organize 
such methods of cooperation. I cheerfully submit to the severest 
scrutiny this my own effort at such criticism. 


I 


In the report of the Executive Committee, printed before the last 
meeting of the Association and used during the meeting, a brief state- 
ment leads to the announcement of the subject selected for debate. 
Those who were appointed to lead the debate, as we are told in this 
report, ‘‘decided to limit themselves to the discussion of ‘The Rela- 
tion of Consciousness and Object in Sense Perception.’’’ Nobody 
ought to doubt, I think, that this selection was a good one. Acting 
under the power conferred upon the Executive Committee by the 
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previous meeting of the Association, the Executive Committee here- 
upon voted ‘‘to have the selection of debaters carry with it the ap- 
pointment to the committee on definitions,’’—the President of the 
Association acting as the fifth member of that committee. The com- 
mittee in question, with the assistance of the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, undertook, under the authority of the original vote of the 
Association, ‘‘the analysis and preparation of the problem for dis- 
cussion,’’ and ‘‘definitions of terms pertaining to’’ the ‘‘subject, for 
the use of those participating in the debate.’’ That the ‘‘analysis,”’ 
‘‘the preparation of the subject,’’ and the ‘‘definitions of terms,’’ 
were, in the main, satisfactory to the leading debaters who had been 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Association, was thus 
secured by the fact that the subject was prepared for discussion by a 
committee consisting of these debaters themselves with the assistance 
of the President and the Secretary. In their report, the Executive 
Committee, still acting, of course, under the authority of the Asso- 
ciation, invited ‘‘members at large’’ to participate in the debate, by 
written papers, or otherwise, and, in doing so ‘‘to use, as far as 
possible, the definitions and divisions made by the committee.”’ 

The report of the Committee on Definitions, printed along with 
the Executive Committee’s report just cited, begins by emphasizing 
the importance of the enterprise which the Association had thus, 
through the Executive Committee, assigned to its care. ‘‘Such an 
extensive attempt,’’ it said, ‘‘at an organization of cooperative 
philosophical inquiry, has not hitherto been made by this Asso- 
eiation.’’ ‘‘The committee believes such organized and cooperative 
inquiry to have important possibilities for the future of philosophical 
study. It therefore ventures to express the hope that members will 
make a special effort to enter into the spirit of the undertaking, to 
review the recent literature of the subject, and, in their participation 
in the discussion, to conform, for the time being, to the general plan 
of procedure here suggested.’’ 

II 


It would have been indeed a very ungracious task for any member 
to take part in the general discussion to which all members of the 
Association were thus invited, unless he could feel cordially willing 
to accept all the essential features of the ‘‘preparation’’ and of the 
‘‘definitions’’ which, in its report, the Committee on Definitions here- 
upon proceeded to set forth. Of the competency of the Committee 
to determine the rules of the proposed debate, so far as its own 
members were concerned, there could be of course no doubt. Of its 
authority, by virtue of the original vote of the Association, and under 
the conditions of its appointment, to ask members to follow its 
rulings with scrupulous care, in case they chose to participate in the 
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general discussion at all, there could again be no doubt. The Execu- 
tive Committee added its express request, as we have seen, to that of 
the Committee on Definitions; and hereby reasonably bound all who 
wanted to debate to do their best to confine their usage of terms and 
their definition of the issues to the forms prescribed by the Com- 
mittee on Definitions. The experiment in cooperative philosophical 
inquiry thus for the first time tried, could not fairly be interfered 
with by any voluntary participant through an expression of his 
unwillingness—if he felt such unwillingness—to accept the Com- 
mittee’s analysis and definitions of the problem as sufficient for the 
purposes of the debate. The Committee defined certain terms: 
a, b, c, ete. It proposed certain questions for debate relating to 
matters defined in these terms. Such a question might take the 
form: ‘‘ Are all the members of the class ab members of the class c?’’ 
It asked the members who took part in the debate to accept these 
definitions and formulations of questions as the topics of inquiry. 
Nobody could meet the express wishes of the Committee, and discuss 
the topics which it wanted to have discussed, unless, accepting for 
the time the definitions proposed, he was ready to answer such ques- 
tions as ‘‘Is every ab a member of the class c?’’ in the spirit of one 
who considered the question at issue important, and the issue well 
taken. If he thought the issues to be ill defined by the Committee, 
and unworthy of the sort of attention that the Committee required, 
he had no proper place in this particular experiment in ecoperation. 
It was in that case his duty to leave the general debate to other 
members. For nobody was asked to debate in the meeting the 
question whether the Committee had well formulated the issues. 
Members were asked to cooperate under the rules laid down by a 
body authorized to restrict the field of inquiry for the sake of 
ensuring cooperation. Nobody could attempt the cooperation, unless 
he was willing to abide by the restrictions. 

The responsibility of the Committee was of course as great as its 
authority. Its duty was—and no doubt its intention was—so to 
state the issues for debate that any or all of the philosophical opin- 
ions about those issues which are worth discussing, could be discussed. 
And of course a proper discussion of the issues could not include, at 
the meeting, such objections to the Committee’s report as I now offer. 
The debater was required to follow the assigned rules of the game. 
He was not to discuss their value. He was to play under these rules. 
Hence, if his views about the issues were worth discussing at all, the 
Committee’s formulas ought to have left him unhampered. 

My present question is: How did the Committee accomplish this 
duty? Whose cooperation did it make possible, in case the one who 
cooperated was understood to accept the plan of debate as printed? 
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I am sorry that the somewhat elaborate ‘‘preparation’’ of the 
question set forth by the Committee will force me to make my answer 
to these questions tedious. But I can hardly be blamed for taking 
the Committee’s formulas seriously, and, in consequence, analyzing 
them with care. 

III 


After a study of the possible issues, the Committee presented, as 
‘ the first of its questions for debate, the following: ‘‘In cases where a 
real (and non-hallucinatory) object is involved, what is the relation 
between the real and the perceived object with respect (a) to their 
numerical identity at the moment of perception, (b) with respect to 
the possibility of the existence of the real object at other moments 
apart from any perception?’’ This question was to be understood, 
by all who were to cooperate, as determined by the meanings assigned 
by the Committee to the terms ‘‘object,’’ ‘‘perceived object,’’ and 
‘“real object.’’ 

The definitions of these terms, as printed in the Committee’s 
report, are as follows: 

By object in this discussion shall be meant any complex of physical quali- 
ties, whether perceived or unperceived and whether real or unreal. 

By real objects is meant in this discussion such objects as are true parts 
of the material world. 


By perceived object is meant in this discussion an object given in some 
particular actual perception. 


It appears, from the context, and from the formulation of the 
question for debate quoted above, that the Committee very naturally 
laid some stress upon the fact that what it meant by ‘‘some par- 
ticular actual perception’’ involved an occurrence at some ‘‘moment 
of time,’’ called also ‘‘the moment of perception’’; or, again, involved 
some determinate set or sequence of such momentary occurrences, 
‘in some particular individuated stream of perceptions,’’ that is, in 
the mind or in the experience of some person. 

The Committee did not define what it meant by the adjective 
‘*given,’’ used in the above-cited definition of ‘‘perceived object.’’ 
Of course the participants in the discussion would seem to be in so 
far left free to understand and to use that word in any reasonable 
and customary fashion that is consistent with the context of the re- 
port ; and it is plain that the members of the Committee were entirely 
unaware that by their use of this word they in the least restricted 
the reasonable liberty of anybody. As a fact, however, their defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘perceived object,’’ taken together with their 
formulation of their question, and the context in which they used 
the word given, involved a very serious interference with the range 
of the cooperation which they invited. For what is ‘‘given’’ in a 
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‘‘moment of perception,’’ and what is not ‘‘given,’’ and the sense in 
which anything can be ‘‘given at a particular moment,’’ and the 
sense in which what is ‘‘given’’ can also be an ‘‘object’’—all these 
are not topics of a merely pedantic curiosity about words. They are 
matters which have been lengthily, frequently, and momentously 
discussed, both in the controversies about perception and in other 
philosophical inquiries. Let us see how far and how profitably such 
questions could be discussed by any one who was ready to bé guided, 
in the debate, by the rules laid down by the Committee. 


IV 


The word given has a wide range both of popular and of technical 
usage. Amongst its more technical meanings, three very readily 
occur to mind as possibly in question when the word is employed in 
a philosophical discussion. 

In a very wide sense, which is rendered in special cases more 
determinate by the context, given means: ‘‘ Assumed, presupposed, 
agreed upon, accepted, taken as if it were known—but always with 
reference to some specific purpose, inquiry, undertaking, discussion, 
or plan of action.’’ This sense is of course a very elastic one, and is 
often convenient, just because the context which further defines the 
plan or inquiry in question so easily specifies the conditions subject 
to which something is declared or agreed to be given. But, for this 
very reason, given, if used in this first sense, means conditionally 
given, subject to the agreements or presuppositions in question, and, 
in this sense, does not mean: ‘‘ present in some particular actual per- 
ception.’’ In this wide sense of conditionally given, the Sherman 
Act is given, when legal controversies about certain combinations in 
restraint of trade are in question. And, for the purposes of the 
discussion, or of the present paper, the Committee’s report, with its 
definitions, requests, statements of the issue, and so on, is itself given, 
to any one who wants to engage in the proposed discussion, or to 
read this paper. Any conceivable real or ideal object, principle, 
abstraction, fact, or fabulous invention, any portion of the universe, 
or the whole of it, could be given, in this sense, to somebody for some 
purpose. Yet the word given would not hereby be rendered hope- 
lessly vague, because, each time, the context or other connections of 
the plan or inquiry that was to be undertaken would enable one to 
specify the conditions which made the object or principle, in this 
sense, hypothetically or conventionally given. 

A second and also wide sense of the term given introduces the 
word into one’s ontological vocabulary, and employs it as equivalent 
to existent, actual. God or an atom, Herbart’s reals or Leibniz’s 
monads, the events of history or the interior of the earth, anything 
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believed by anybody to be a fact or a reality, may by that person be 
declared, in this sense, to be a given fact in the world, or simply to 
be given. This meaning is of course specified, on occasion, by 
naming the place, time, or other definable region of being, in which 
the fact in question is asserted to be a fact. This signification of the 
word given is frequent in usage, but is often inconvenient, because 
of the danger of confusion between this and the third meaning of 
given—a danger which occasionally arises. 

In a third sense, given means present to or in the ‘‘experience’’ 
or ‘‘perception’”’ or ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘state of mind’’ of somebody. 
I put in quotation marks the words and phrases that specify how or 
wherein the given is, in this sense, present, merely to indicate that, in 
any effort to specify this sense, one deals with matters which are 
amongst the most obvious and at the same time most problematic 
topics that philosophy has to consider. In order fully to explain 
what it is which in this sense is, for somebody, or at some time, given, 
that is, present or immediately known, or directly experienced, you 
need to face all the problems about ‘‘immediacy’’ and about ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ and about the ‘‘self’’ and about ‘‘time’’ and about the rela- 
tion of the relational aspect of the given to its non-relational aspect 
—all the problems, I say, which have most divided the philosophers. 
These are also the problems that have disturbed the seekers after 
some sort of ‘‘intuition’’ or of religious ‘‘faith,’’ ever since the 
Hindoo seers first retired to the forests (or in other words ‘‘took to 
the woods’’) in their own vain effort to solve that most recondite of 
human mysteries, the mystery regarding what it is that is given in 
this third sense. From Yajnavalkya to Bergson this problem of the 
given has troubled men. 

This sense of the word given is frequent in discussion. It is ex- 
tremely useful in attempts at defining the various problems whose 
nature and variety have just been indicated. But unless one bears 
in mind how difficult and recondite these problems are, he is likely 
to employ the term given, in this third sense, rather to escape from 
facing the greatest issues of philosophy than to prepare the way for 
further reflection upon them. Of course an important part of the 
task of anybody who calls anything given, in this third sense, is to 
specify what sort of presentation it is upon which he is insisting. 

Of these three senses of the word given, it seems plain, from the 
context, that the Committee intended some specification of the third 
sense to be in question. For their report uses the phrases: ‘‘at 
certain times present in a given individuated series of perceptions’’; 
*‘given in some particular actual perception.’’ Even if given were 
here supposed to be used in the second of the above-mentioned senses, 
this account of the ‘‘locus,’’ ¢. ¢., of the place and time wherein some- 
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thing is for the purposes of the definition of a perceived object, 
given, would make the second sense (specified so as to apply to the 
case here in question) identical with some specification of the third 
sense. For even if the word given meant ‘‘is a fact,’’ is ‘‘actual,”’ 
the ‘‘perceived objects’’ of which the Committee speaks are here 
specified simply as ‘‘figuring”’ or as ‘‘present’’ ‘‘in some particular 
actual perception.’’ That, then, is the way, or at least one way, in 
which those ‘‘ perceived objects’’ are to be, just then, facts. And in 
this way the Committee means given to be understood. 

As to the first sense, the Committee is not defining its ‘‘ perceived 
objects’’ as given to the percipient in the sense in which the Sherman 
Act is given as the agreed presupposition of a legal controversy. 
Of course, I repeat, all of the Committee’s definitions, topics, objects, 
and problems are to us members given, in our first sense of the word 
given, for the purpose of the proposed discussion, and as its agreed or 
at least supposed basis. But the ‘‘perceived objects’’ are said by 
the Committee to be given in ‘‘some particular actual perception,”’ 
at one or at several moments of time, and in the individuated 
‘“stream’’ of some percipient’s perceptions. The sense of given in 
the Committee’s definition of perceived object is, therefore, some 
specification of the third of the senses above indicated. Hereby, then, 
the debater who can cooperate seems to be bound in advance by the 
Committee’s report. In so far the wording and the context leave 
him not free to interpret the word given as he pleases. 

What is the result? The committee has certainly not left the 
cooperating debater free as to his definition of the word object. An 
object, in this discussion, is a ‘‘complex of physical qualities.’’ It is 
of course left to the debater to hold whatever view he holds as to 
what a ‘‘complex of physical qualities’’ actually is and involves. 
But this latter view will no longer be a matter of merely verbal con- 
ventions. Of course such ‘‘complexes’’ as ‘‘yellow, hard, and ex- 
tended,’’ or ‘‘ brown, smooth, and solid,’’ will be amongst the physical 
‘‘objects’’ denoted by such phraseology. The debater will have his 
opinion as to what such ‘‘physical’’ ‘‘complexes’’ are, and as to what 
conditions they must meet in order to be ‘‘physical’’ at all. These 
views will no longer be reducible to definitions of terms. The de- 
bater’s metaphysics or epistemology or perhaps just his opinions as a 
student of some physical science, will now come into play. If he is 
to cooperate, he must indeed accept the Committee’s definition of 
object. But his doctrine about what makes a ‘‘complex’”’ a ‘‘ phys- 
ical’? complex, will concern issues no longer verbal, but most de- 
cidedly ‘‘material.’’ Let us still try to see what follows from this 
restriction of the meanings of object and of given, when taken 
together. 
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Suppose that some philosopher should be asked to cooperate 
whose views about what a ‘‘complex of physical qualities’’ is, and 
especially about what such a complex is when it is a ‘‘true part of 
the material world,’’ required him to say: ‘‘Such an object, such a 
complex, however real it is (and also in case, in the Committee’s 
sense, it is unreal), never is, and by its very nature never can be, for 
any human being, ‘present in some particular individuated stream 
of perceptions,’ at any moment of time; and (at least for a human 
being) never can be given in some particular actual perception.’’ 
Suppose the philosopher held this view, not because he was disposed 
to favor or to dwell upon verbal controversies, but because this was 
his opinion as to a material issue, namely, as to what a physical 
‘‘complex’’ is, and as to what in this sense is given. Suppose, 
namely, that he had inquired into what is or can be given at any 
moment, in any human perception, or to any human being. Sup- 
pose that he had considered, with such care as he could use, why we 
believe in any physical facts whatever, and what is the essential 
truth about the very nature of such facts, as we believe in them. 
Then his views would be his own, and would not depend upon his 
terminology. Nevertheless, when asked to cooperate, he would be 
bound to accept the Committee’s definitions. Accepting them, what 
would this philosopher be obliged to say about the class of perceived 
objects as defined by the Committee (not, of course, as he himself 
would have preferred to define what he calls perceived objects) ? 

Such a philosopher could only say: ‘‘For a man of my opinions 
there exist no perceived objects (in the Committee’s explicitly stated 
sense of that term), whether real or hallucinatory. For physical 
‘complexes of qualities’ are of such nature as forbids their being 
given, at any moment, in any human being’s stream of perceptions. 
Therefore, for me, the Committee’s class of ‘perceived objects’ is a 
‘zero-class’ (in the sense of modern symbolic logic). It is an ‘empty’ 
class. Herein it resembles the class of ‘horses that are not horses.’ ”’ 

Since the problem of the present paper principally relates to the 
question: What part could a philosopher who held such views prop- 
erly take in the debate, under the Committee’s rules and definitions? 
I shall very properly be met, in my turn, at this point, by the coun- 
ter-question: Are there any such philosophers? If so, are their views 
worth discussing ? 

Vv 


In answer to this counter-question I may first cite the words of 
the Committee itself. On page 11 of its report, in enumerating the 
various current definitions of ‘‘consciousness,’’ it refers to the fol- 
lowing view: ‘‘Consciousness is the instrumental activity of an or- 
ganism with respect to a problematic or potential object. Thus the 
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nature of consciousness is such as to imply the artificiality of the 
first question, and accordingly of its several answers.’’ Such an 
opinion, then, exists. We all think it worthy of careful discussion. 

I am far from defending this reported definition of conscious- 
ness; and I am very far from attempting to speak on behalf of the 
distinguished representative of this view to whom the Committee 
here refers. I can only say this: Were the reported view my own 
view of the nature of consciousness, I should be obliged to say that 
the ‘‘problematice or potential objects’’ to which my ‘‘instrumental 
activity’’ had ‘‘respect,’’ were not the Committee’s ‘‘ perceived ob- 
jects’’ at all; and also that if my ‘‘ problematic objects’’ were what 
I supposed to be identical with the ‘‘complexes of physical qualities’’ 
which the Committee asked me to eall ‘‘objects,’’ then whatever was 
given in my ‘‘individuated stream of perceptions’’ would not be 
such an object. So that, in this case, the first question would be for 
me not only ‘‘artificial,’’ but a question about a zero-class. And the 
Committee’s second question, that about consciousness, would require 
me, if I also accepted the Committee’s own definition of conscious- 
ness, to explain how this ‘‘instrumental activity’’ of my own organ- 
ism was ‘‘that by virtue of which’’ the members of this zero-class— 
that is, the objects which for me would be no objects at all—were 
‘‘numerically’’ or otherwise distinguished from something else. 
Hereupon I should indeed be at a loss how to discuss the Committee’s 
second question any more usefully than the first question, unless, 
indeed, I in one way or another declined to accept the rulings of the 
Committee as to the conduct of the discussion, either by ignoring or 
by setting aside their definitions and requests. I should be sure 
that in any case the Committee had not succeeded in so stating the 
two questions as to make my opinions a natural part of the inquiry 
that they defined. I should feel myself excluded from profitable 
cooperation under the rules. 

But this is no place to expound in detail the views of any one 
thinker. Let me next simply point out theses which every one will 
find more or less familiar and which, in various contexts, enter into 
known doctrines about perception. Let me point out that whoever 
holds these theses ought to regard the Committee’s definition of a 
‘*pnerceived object’’ as the definition of a zero-class. 

Suppose, for instance, that one holds, with J. S. Mill, that a 
physical object, such as any ‘‘complex of physical qualities,’’ is es- 
sentially ‘‘a permanent possibility of sensation’’ in case it is ‘‘a 
true part of the material world’’ at all, while, in case of hallucina- 
tory or illusory physical objects, the object seems to be such a 
‘*permanent possibility’’ when it is not so. One who takes this view 
seriously, holds a doctrine which concerns not verbal definitions, but 
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assertions as to what the object (in the Committee’s sense of the 
term) actually is. 

But a ‘‘permanent possibility of sensation,’’ whatever else it is, 
is never any one sensation or group of sensations; nor yet is it any 
set of events in the individuated streams of perceptions of any hu- 
man percipients. These events, the given facts of sensation, come 
and go. The ‘‘permanent possibility’’ is no one of them. But it is 
what, for Mill, the ‘‘complex of physical qualities’’ essentially is, and 
for Mill, if his doctrine were taken quite seriously, there would be no 
other physical objects to consider, whether real or hallucinatory. 
But to speak of a perceived object, in the Committee’s sense, would 
be to speak of a fleeting sensory event, in ‘‘some given actual per- 
ception.’’ That is, the Committee’s ‘‘perceived objects’’ would be 
‘“permanent possibilities’’ that are not permanent, or, once more, 
horses that are not horses. 

Mill’s account of the object of perception has often been accused 
of a false abstractness of formulation. Some have attempted to 
render his account more precise, or to deal with his arguments in 
another way, by asserting, with greater or less definiteness of 
phraseology, that the very being of a ‘‘complex of physical quali- 
ties’’ essentially consists in the truth of certain propositions. This 
doctrine, which, as it stands, is of course a metaphysical doctrine, 
has numerous representatives in modern discussion. Many, both 
before Mill’s time and later, have been led to such an opinion, by 
considerations not wholly identical with those which Mill empha- 
sized. 

It is notable, furthermore, that, whenever such thinkers attempt 
to define their objects (that is, their ‘‘complexes of physical quali- 
ties’’ in the Committee’s sense of object), with precision, they in- 
clude amongst the propositions which define the being of the object 
certain universal propositions. Thus, for Mill, a bell to which a 
wire is duly attached is a ‘‘complex of physical qualities’’. whose 
being is partly defined by the truth of the proposition: ‘‘If I pull the 
wire I shall hear a ringing.’’ Now any if-proposition is, in its log- 
ical sense, an universal proposition. And we are not here concerned 
with the material question whether this or that one amongst a set of 
such universal propositions is actually true, or again with the ques- 
tion: Subject to what conditions is it true? It is enough for our 
present purpose that, if a percipient is led to believe that the being 
of his object is in some respect defined by such a universal proposi- 
tion, and if this proposition is not true, then his object is in this re- 
spect illusory. The being of the object is defined by the truth of 
propositions, some of which are universal, whether it is a real ob- 
ject or an unreal one. 
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In ease, however, the truth of some universal proposition is essen- 
tial to the constitution, to the very being, of a ‘‘complex of physical 
qualities,’ it is, once more, a contradiction in terms to talk of the 
truth of such an universal proposition as ever, or at any time, or to 
anybody, ‘given in some particular actual perception,’’ such as any 
mortal ever has. 

For any one who holds this view of what an object is, the Com- 
mittee’s definition of perceived object is, therefore, equivalent to the 
definition of a horse that is not a horse. 

Now some who hold such views about physical objects are meta- 
physical realists. Some are Kantians; and one very important as- 
pect of Kant’s whole theory of the nature of the ‘‘ phenomenal ob- 
jects’’ which he so sharply distinguished from the sensory data, con- 
sisted in his identification of the very being of a physical object with 
the truth of propositions, some of which are, in his opinion, a priort 
and universal, while all of them are true propositions in a way that 
only the ‘‘spontaneity of the understanding’’ and the relation of the 
object to the transcendental ‘‘unity of apperception’’ could warrant 
or determine. Whatever the variations of Kant’s own phraseology 
—variations easily explainable in the light of his own development— 
there should be no question that what his fully developed doctrine 
defines as the true Gegenstand of perception, and as the phenomenal, 
yet still perfectly objective actual ‘‘complex of physical qualities,’’ 
is nothing whose nature permits it to be given to any human per- 
eipient, in any particular actual perception. Many Kantians have 
come to emphasize these aspects of the Kantian theory of what a 
‘‘ecomplex of physical qualities’’ essentially is. For all such, the 
Committee’s definition of a ‘‘complex of physical qualities given in 
some particular actual perception’’ is a definition of ‘‘ perceived ob- 
jects’’ such that it requires some universal truth to be given as true 
in a particular actual moment of perception, and is also a definition 
which requires a permanent somewhat to be given as permanent in 
that which flits. The result is once more a zero-class. All such 
thinkers are, in my opinion, excluded from profitable participation 
in the Committee’s discussion. 

Finally, amongst those to whom the very being of a ‘‘complex of 
physical qualities’’ consists in the truth of certain propositions, 
whereof some are universal propositions, there are students of phi- 
losophy who are metaphysical idealists. Of these students I am one. 
My views are not here in question. But perhaps I have a right to 
say that all such metaphysical idealists, whatever their other vari- 
eties of opinion, get to their results by interpreting the truth of these 
propositions in terms which they suppose to be concrete and reason- 
able enough, but which do not permit them to admit that such truths 
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as constitute the being of such a ‘‘complex’’ could be, at any moment 
of time, given in the stream of anybody’s particular actual per- 
ceptions. 

I submit that, for all such thinkers, the Committee’s formulations 
of the issue depend upon the definition of a zero-class. All such are, 
in my opinion, excluded from profitable cooperation in the discus- 
sion as defined by the Committee. 

In sum, whoever emphasizes the fact that what he means by a 
“‘eomplex of physical qualities’ is something that perception brings 
to his notice, but that, once brought to his notice, is, in his opinion, 
essentially an object of interest, of belief, of intention, of faith, or of 
rational assurance, or of categorized conceptual structure, may well 
ask himself what place he has in the Committee’s undertaking. For 
to him what is ‘‘given in a particular actual moment of perception’’ 
is simply not what he means by an object at all, whether he is a 
mystic or a pragmatist or a realist or an idealist. 


VI 


There are, then, such philosophers as I have defined, in general 
terms, by the assertion: For such philosophers the Committee’s class 
of perceived objects is a zero-class. But just why, after all—so one 
may reply to me—why are such philosophers excluded from the in- 
quiry proposed by the Committee? Why may they not take part if 
they please? 

My answer has to be in terms familiar to every student of modern 
formal logic. 

If a ‘‘zero-class’’ is to be the subject of an assertion, what predi- 
vates may with truth be asserted of that zero-class? The answer of 
modern formal logic of the prevailing neo-Boolean type is well 
known, and, for logical purposes, is useful. A zero-class is not only 
subsumable, but is actually subsumed, under every class in the uni- 
verse of discourse. Hence of any zero-class all universal proposi- 
tions, whatever their predicates, are true. All particular proposi- 
tions, however, which have the zero-class as their subject, are false. 
Hence the fortunes of a zero-class are easily to be foreordained. 
Thus the class defined by the term, a horse that is not a horse, is, in- 
deed, by definition a zero-class. Hence it is formally correct to say: 
‘* All horses that are not horses can trot fast and play the violin at 
the same time.’’ For the assertion is an universal. But this asser- 
tion, whose formal justification, and whose possible importance from 
certain points of view emphasized by modern logic, I need not here 
pause to explain, is no contribution to the arts or to the sciences that 
deal with the trotting-horse. It is an actually valuable formalism, 
which could indeed better be expressed in symbols. If I were asked 
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to cooperate in a discussion amongst horse fanciers, and I had only 
such propositions as this to bring to their attention, it would be at 
once kinder and safer for me not to address the meeting. If they 
chose to discuss still other classes of horses that I considered to be 
zero-classes, I could at best only contribute the same logical truisms 
to their discussion, and so should be excluded from useful participa- 
tion in their deliberations—wunless indeed they asked me to say 
whether and why I thought these classes to be zero-classes. That 
indeed might become more a valuable and material issue, in whose 
discussion I might gladly take part. But if they formulated ques- 
tions for debate that did not include this question, that in fact obvi- 
ously excluded it, how could I further contribute, unless I under- 
took something in the form of a criticism of the limitations which 
they had put upon the debate? 

As a fact, the Committee did not ask anybody to discuss the 
question whether there are any ‘‘perceived objects’’ of the precise 
type that it defined. Its use of its definitions, its somewhat elaborate 
formulation of the ‘‘logically possible views,’’ its entire classification 
of the issues, excluded this inquiry from the recognized field for the 
debate. 

No philosopher of the types illustrated in the foregoing discussion 
had any proper place in the cooperation which the Committee invited. 


VII 

Now, is all the foregoing mere ‘‘logic-chopping,’’ mere ‘‘carping 
criticism,’’ mere ‘‘verbalism,’’ or what James loved to call ‘‘barren 
intellectualism’’? I hope not. I intend to insist upon what I sup- 
pose to be a practical issue. It was the Committee that offered defi- 
nitions supposed to be exact. My ‘‘carping’’ is intended only to be 
a taking of the Committee’s requirements quite seriously. My 
‘‘verbalism’’ consists in using their own words as they required. 
And my practical purpose is constructive. I want to indicate some- 
thing, however little, about how our future discussions may best be 
organized if others at all agree with me. 

That the whole issue is not merely verbal, but is quite material 
and of practical importance for the discussion, will appear, I think, 
if we simply leave out the terms defined, and substitute the defini- 
tions. In order to do this, let us consider where we should stand if 
the Committee had said: ‘‘Those who are to take part in this discus- 
sion are requested and supposed to assume: That ‘complexes of phys- 
ical qualities’ may be, and often are, given in ‘some particular 
actual perception,’ at some time, and in such wise as to be ‘present 
in some individuated sequence’ or ‘stream of perceptions,’ and for 
some human being.’’ This would not be a verbal, but a very ma- 
terial assumption. 
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Had the Committee said just this, we should have known that all 
whose metaphysical or epistemological opinions led them to hold, 
concerning physical objects, the views held by those whose otherwise 
very various doctrines I have just summarized, were expressly ex- 
cluded from participation. Such an exclusion would have been a 
perfectly proper plan for the debaters who belonged to the Com- 
mittee, if it was simply their intention to present their own views. 
But in that case the plan would not have included a call for the 
cooperation of members whose views were thus excluded. Now the 
Committee’s definitions, and the preparation of the subject for de- 
bate, essentially involved, however unintentionally, just such an 
exclusion. This is the ground of my criticism. I conceive that 
hereby the Committee doomed the discussion in advance to be unable 
to find place in any just fashion for some of the most important views 
about perception. 

And now as to the practical result: The Committee inadvertently 
excluded people whom of course they never consciously intended to 
exclude. These people were no small party. Various mystics, 
scholastics, Kantians, idealists, modern realists, and pragmatists were 
among the people thus out of place in any inquiry that should be 
carried on under the restrictions carefully prepared by the Com- 
mittee. When any such people attempted to enter the actual debate, 
they could do so only either apologetically or rebelliously or unprofit- 
ably or through an ignoring of the restrictions. This was not what 
the Committee intended ; but it was what they brought to pass. This 
is not the best way to secure general cooperation. This, I think, is 
not what either the members of the Committee or any others of us 
desire to have done in our future general discussions, of which, as I 
hope, there will be many. The plan of having general discussions 
upon issues sharply defined and directly joined, is a plan that prom- 
ises great results for the future, if only we learn from our first 
attempts how to carry out that plan better than at first we did. 

What should the Committee have done? In order to answer this 
question, I need not dwell upon any of my own whims, prejudices, or 
tastes. The correct mode of procedure was suggested, during the 
actual general discussion, by one of the members of the Committee, 
namely, our devoted and highly esteemed Secretary himself. I can 
not quote his words, although I heard them with approval. In sub- 
stance he said that one might well consider that table yonder (he 
did not define it in the abstract, but designated it by a perfectly 
acceptable gesture and wording), that ‘‘brown, smooth, solid some- 
what’’; and that one might then try to tell how he himself considered 
what he found ‘‘present to his senses’’ (namely, the given) to be 
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related to what he supposed the table (the object) really to be. I 
hope that I fairly represent the Secretary’s remark. 

Well, that is the question about perception, in a nutshell. Let 
anybody tell (if he can, and so far as he can) what it is that he sup- 
poses to be given in his ‘‘stream of perceptions,’’ when he looks at 
the ‘‘table’’ or ‘‘orange’’ or ‘‘inkstand’’ or whatever else he sees or 
otherwise perceives. Let him then indicate what this which is given 
leads him personally, at that ‘‘moment of perception,’’ to ‘‘believe to 
be there,’’ or ‘‘to regard as real,’’ or to view as a ‘‘true part of his 
material world,’’ or, to consider as the object which, in his opinion, 
he just then knows or believes to be a ‘‘physical object.’’ Let him 
hereupon compare the given as it is given with the object as he just 
then, in his momentary perception, takes it to be real. Let him still 
further explain, if he can and will, how this object which, at the 
‘‘moment of perception,’’ he takes to be real, is related to what he, as 
a philosopher, believes to be the really real, the genuine fact which 
lies at the basis both of his perception, and of the given, and of his 
momentary beliefs about ‘‘what is there.’’ If the discussion is de- 
fined, upon the basis of such a beginning, in such wise as to call for 
still further comments upon known issues—let the disputant coop- 
erate, if he will and can, by meeting these further issues. A discus- 
sion thus defined will indeed, as I firmly believe, actually illustrate 
the thesis that, for any percipient who wakes up to what he is be- 
lieving and is doing, the being of the object of perception will either 
consist in or essentially involve the truth of certain propositions 
(some of them universal), each of which defines this or that aspect of 
the object. Since such truths by their nature exclude the possibility 
of their ever being given at any moment in ‘‘the stream of percep- 
tions’’ of any human being, the object of perception will never be 
anything that is given in the personal experience of any one of us. 
Yet the correct result will not be (in my own opinion) what the Com- 
mittee defines as ‘‘epistemological dualism and realism.’’ It will be 
a result dependent upon one’s definition of the truth of propositions. 
Hence, for me, this result will be a form of idealism which here does 
not concern my reader. 

But the essential practical point is that, while a discussion thus 
initiated would need to be restricted by rules and definitions, so as 
to keep all concerned close to the issue and in constant cooperation, 
there would now be no need and little danger of defining the issue 
or the rules or the cooperation so as to exclude anybody whose 
views are seriously represented in classic or current philosophical 
discussion. 

Following the Secretary’s admirable suggestion, I propose then, 
for the planning of our future discussions, a mode of procedure that 
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in its origin goes back at least to Socrates or even to Zeno of Elea, 
and that, in its more exact and exacting restrictions, is well exem- 
plified in the procedure of some modern mathematical logicians. It 
is this: 

1. Define your problem as far as possible by designating typical 
examples. Socrates did this, and was a model for all of us. Even 
the Eleatic Zeno did it in his famous discussion of one of the most 
abstract of problems, and the issue as he defined it still interests us 
to-day. Our Secreatry proposes to do this sort of thing in preparing 
our future discussions. I second the suggestion. The Committee’s 
report did not exhaust this device before proceeding to the more 
abstract definitions that it had to provide. Hence these definitions 
were not all well adapted to their own end. 

2. When designation by example has done its work, and when 
you come to the marshaling of the various possible varieties of 
opinion which you regard as worthy of discussion, it is of course 
natural to divide some universe of discourse into classes, and then 
to enumerate the possible views by pointing out the logically possible 
relations amongst these classes. But, when you do this, do not 
ignore those most momentous aspects of modern exact theories, 
namely, the ‘‘existence-theorems,’’ or ‘‘existential postulates,’’ and 
their contradictories (the assertions that declare or deny some of your 
defined classes to be ‘‘zero-classes’’). Consider carefully, in the 
light both of formal logic and of the history of opinion, what alterna- 
tives regarding such assertions or denials—what questions as to 
whether one or another of your defined classes has members—are 
assertions or questions open to reasonable differences of opinion. 
This is a centrally important rule for every exact inquiry, and is 
greatly emphasized in the recent procedure of the logical theorists. 

These are not all the rules that ought to be followed by a com- 
mittee on definitions. But they are good rules, and practical rules. 
The Committee, on this occasion, did not follow them. 

May our future discussions be controlled by committees on defini- 
tions! That is a wise plan. May the discussions prosper! ‘That is 
a good hope. May the committees be as.successful in practise as the 
present Committee was earnest and faithful in its intentions and in — 
its toils. My carping words are ended. 


JOSIAH ROYCE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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SOCIETIES 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, held at Harvard University, December 27, 28, and 
29, was remarkable in two respects: First, for what it*purposed but 
did not accomplish; second, for the unmistakable promise of a new 
type of accomplishment at future sessions. A committee of five had, 
with elaborate care, formulated and defined the main issue for dis- 
cussion, and this same committee, with the exception of the ex officio 
member, had undertaken to debate this issue. It was hoped that by 
this means the discussion would be so narrowed that it would result 
either in clearly defined agreement or in equally clearly defined dis- 
agreement. This hope was far from realized. The debate was not a 
sharp presentation of counter positions, but rather a presentation of 
the more or less complex and involved views of the individual de- 
baters upon the various issues in question. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was hardly less nebulous. In great part it was a discussion of 
what the discussion ought to have been but was not. But out of the 
confusion and relative failure of the debate—the ‘‘riot of philo- 
sophie anarchy,’’ as one of the members expressed it—the opinion 
strongly emerged that the method of debating a clearly formulated 
issue should by all means be continued as by far the most profitable 
mode of philosophic discussion. To that end, the committee of five 
was continued in office with instructions to draw up a plan for the 
next meeting along lines similar to those laid down for this year’s 
meeting. It is to be hoped that the lessons of this year will aid the 
committee in outlining a plan such as will make possible both a 
sharper joining of issue and a clearer effort of cooperation. 

The first paper of the session was read by Dr. Durant Drake on 
‘‘What Kind of Realism?’’ Epistemological monism, he held, in- 
volves the giving up of the conception of a single temporal-spatial 
order into which all known facts fit; whereas the form of realism 
which accepts epistemological dualism can put all facts into one 
natural order, and is therefore in so far more plausible. 

Professor Montague presented three objections to the panpsy- 
chist view of Dr. Drake: (1) The view offers no explanation of the 
mind’s consciousness of other minds as such; (2) it does not justify 
the differences found in the forms of the external world; (3) it is 
a self-refuting system in so far as, taking its stand upon the facts of 
physies and physiology, it then informs us that these facts do not 
exist. Dr. Drake in answer found no difficulty in the view that 
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minds are known as true parts of the natural world, but under the 
form of brain processes. 

Professor Creighton followed with a paper on ‘‘The Determina- 
tion of the Real World.’’ This process of determination, he held, 
consists in following and interpreting the findings of experience, 
which involves the relation of a mind or consciousness to a real 
world of persons and things. To be a mind is just to stand in this 
relation of active appreciation and interpretation of real objects. If 
knowledge is genuine, the categories are constituent principles of 
things, as well as forms of mind. This makes unnecessary all at- 
tempts to get rid of knowledge in order to have the object in its 
purity. To report the nature of reality as a whole, a synthesis of re- 
sults is needed, which can be achieved only by taking account of the 
processes of knowing through which the results of the special sci- 
ences are gained and reinterpreting these results and methods in the 
light of consciousness. 

Professor Perry, in opening the discussion of the paper, charged 
the reader with begging the question in his statement that philos- 
ophy is the adoption of the standpoint of experience, meaning by 
experience that which involves the duality of subject and object. 
For in saying this Professor Creighton answers at the outset the 
question that is really most interesting to us. Furthermore, the as- 
sumption of subject-object duality is a dangerous one, in so far as it 
tends to make the two correlated terms final. Most of the difficulty, 
he asserted, arises out of the occupation with abstract terms rather 
than with concrete situations. Miss Calkins thereupon rose and 
added humor to the situation by expressing her delight at being at 
last in agreement with Professor Perry and admonishing him to 
forego his own evil way of using such abstract terms as R and S 
and O. 

Professor Dewey seemed to find that Professor Creighton, after 
having declared mind to be a meaning and evaluation of existence, 
had substituted the declaration that it was a principle of meaning. 

Professor Creighton, in replying, admitted frankly that he saw 
no way out of begging the question as to the initial duality of sub- 
ject and real world. He failed indeed to see how the realists them- 
selves could escape making the assumption. 

Professor Lovejoy propounded two questions to Professor 
Creighton: (1) Whether he regarded the existence of the object in 
the experience relation as essential to the being of the object. To 
this Professor Creighton answered that he did so regard it in so far 
as the relation was internal. (2) If the object is, in this experience, 
truly revealed as it is, what does the object suffer if the conscious- 
ness is taken away? Professor Creighton answered: If one asks 
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what would happen if my individual consciousness were withdrawn, 
the answer would be ‘‘nothing.’’ But if one asks what would 
happen if all relation to any possible mind were withdrawn, the 
answer would be that no answer is possible. 

Professor Marvin followed with a paper on ‘‘Dogmatism vs. 
Criticism.’’ The present-day issue usually called that between 
realism and idealism should rather be named that between dogma- 
tism and criticism. By criticism is meant the doctrine which asserts 
one or more of the following propositions: (a) The theory of knowl- 
edge is logically prior to all other sciences or to all other scientific 
procedure; (b) the theory of knowledge can ascertain the limits of 
the field of possible knowledge; (c) it can ascertain ultimately the 
validity of science and of the methods of science; (d) it can give us 
of itself certain fundamental existential truths usually called a 
theory of reality. In opposition, dogmatism asserts: (a) The theory 
of knowledge is not logically fundamental; it is simply one of the 
special sciences and logically presupposes the results of many other 
special sciences; (b) the theory of knowledge can not show except 
inductively and empirically either what knowledge is possible, or how 
it is possible, or again what are the limits of our knowledge; (c) it is 
not able to throw any light upon the nature of the existent world 
or upon the fundamental postulates and generalizations of science 
except in so far as the knowledge of one natural event or object 
enables us at times to make inferences regarding certain others. As 
a consequence of this difference in doctrine the realist has a very 
different interest in the theory of knowledge itself from that of the 
idealist. The conclusion to be drawn is that the name neo-dogma- 
tism would be a far more appropriate name for the movement in 
opposition to idealism than the name neo-realism. 

Miss Case, reverting to Professor Creighton’s paper and refer- 
ring to the call to ‘‘dogmatism,’’ expressed her belief that every 
philosophic position is an attitude, an assumption, and therefore es- 
sentially and necessarily a begging of the question. Professor 
Creighton felt that a return to dogmatism would eliminate the char- 
acteristic quality of modern philosophy. Philosophy must have a 
criterion for distinguishing between true and false ideas, hence must 
be criticism. Professor Marvin, answering Miss Case, agreed that 
we must start with premises, but only as postulates, not as final 
truths. He summed up his position by asking whether the problem 
of how we know is to be made the great crucial problem in the 
theory of reality, or whether the sciences are to be permitted to 
forge ahead in their own way. 

At the afternoon session, the debate proper on ‘‘The Relation of 
Consciousness and Object in Sense Perception’’ was begun. Pro- 
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fessor Montague opened the debate with an impartial historical 
sketch of the development of the epistemological issue between real- 
ism and idealism in modern philosophy and then proceeded to de- 
velop his own argument in behalf of epistemological monism and 
realism. He held that the independent existence of perceived ob- 
jects was evidenced by their behavior as common sense and science 
regard it, and-in so far as physiological theories of perception imply 
the prior existence of the objects perceived. The ordinary objec- 
tions to realism and the supposed axiomatic proof of idealism, he 
held, were based on a ‘‘verbal fallacy of psychophysical metonymy,’’ 
i. €., equivocal use of such words as ‘‘idea,’’ ‘‘perception,’’ ‘‘experi- 
ence,’’ to connote (1) the act or relation of thinking, perceiving, 
experiencing; (2) the thing or object thought of, perceived, experi- 
enced. While at the point of beginning the exposition of a new so- 
lution of the problem of error, Professor Montague was cut short by 
the time limit. 
Professor Dickinson §. Miller followed with the second paper of 
the debate. In the first part of his paper he outlined certain well- 
known positions of idealism which he held must be dismissed. Pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of neo-realism, he pointed out that the 
doctrine which neo-realism in the main defends is immediate or 
so-called naive realism. (It is not real naive realism, which is in 
fact a latent idealism.) But this species of presentative realism 
breaks down for three reasons amongst others: (a@) the time taken in 
perception proves that the perceived object is not identical with the 
real object; (b) the fact of illusion proves that the perceived object 
is not identical with the real object; (c) the theory would oblige us 
to hold that when two people side by side look at the same object 
much of the object is actually present in these two fields of con- 
sciousness at once. In conclusion, Professor Miller held that an 
object can not become a content of consciousness as an object. 
Objectivity is by its very nature a matter of properties in the object 
that can not be revealed in one instant nor even in a minute span of 
time. Objectivity means a potentiality of certain further manifesta- 
tions. A perception is an impression plus a readiness to behave in 
a certain fashion. Thus, an object can not, as such, be a given or 
‘“nerceived’’ object. 

Professor Lovejoy followed with a paper which concerned itself 
solely with the question of the validity of the historic discovery of 
the subjectivity of hallucinations, illusions, and dreams. While all 
typical new realists agree in denying that the objects and qualities 

presented in hallucination or illusory perception are ‘‘subjective 
existences’? merely, they differ as to whether those objects are 
‘‘yeal’’ or ‘‘unreal’’ (in the sense suggested by the committee). 
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Nunn, and apparently Alexander, and other English realists, de- 
clare that, e. g., the ‘‘straight staff bent in a pool’’ does not ‘‘merely 
seem to be bent,’’ but that it really ‘‘is bent.’’ This view, which 
may be called absolute objectivism, appears to the writer the con- 
sistent one for this school to take. For the essence of the new real- 
ism is its conception of consciousness as an external and non-consti- 
tutive relation. But this conception implies that all objects and 
qualities actually presented in consciousness are, in a universal 
sense, real things in a real relation. But this consequence of the 
new realism requires us to assert contradictory predicates of the 
same object; to say that, e. g., the staff in the pool is at once both 
straight and not straight. Unless absolute objectivism can give us 
a new theory of the logical relation of sensible ‘‘attributes’’ to the 
objects possessing them, this seems a fatal objection to that doctrine, 
and therefore to the relational theory of consciousness, and therefore 
to the new realism (7. ¢., the combination of realism with epistemo- 
logical monism). 

Professor Thilly, in closing the debate, held that the answer to 
the question of consciousness as a factor in the perceptual situation 
which is given by radical realists follows necessarily from their 
naive dogmatism: if the object perceived is the object unperceived, 
numerically identical with it, then there is no difference between the 
status of an object in a stream of perceptions and its status out of it. 
But here the biological theories of these thinkers suggest conclusions 
inconsistent with their radical premises. Physically and physiolog- 
ically speaking, perception is the entire organism in interaction or 
relation with its environment; we can not single out any one partic- 
ular element in the situation and call that the physical or physiolog- 
ical counterpart of the process of perception. No more can we, in 
speaking of perception as a mental event, abstract the so-called per- 
ceived object from the functions involved, in the hope that we may 
in this way get at the case of being, or discover the object exactly as 
it would be apart from any perceiver. We may say that in the per- 
ceptual situation an object is revealed, made manifest, but we may 
also say that much that appears belongs to the mental realm, is read 
into the object, sometimes truly, sometimes not. This does not mean 
that the mind alters the real object or that it creates an object out of 
nothing or that the object creates a picture of itself in the mind or 
that the object lies imbedded in the mind. All that we can say is 
that a conscious organism perceives a real object in a certain way, 
according to the mental and physical factors involved. 

Professor MecGilvary presented a close-packed ten-minute paper 
in which he argued, among other things, that the relational view of 
consciousness is compatible with the recognition that the same real 
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object is in different consciousnesses; that an hallucinatory object 
occupies real space, but does not monopolize it; in other words, that 
impenetrability is not a universal characteristic of space-occupying 
things; that color-blindness is explicable on the relational theory of 
consciousness as due to the fact that the real brightness of a real ob- 
ject is selected to be a term of a consciousness relation, while the 
color of the real object is left out of the consciousness complex. 

In the evening, the Harvard members of the Association enter- 
tained the visiting members at dinner at the Colonial Club. Pro- 
fessor Perry introduced President Lowell, who welcomed the Associa- 
tion with felicitous humor; to which President Woodbridge replied 
in happy vein. After the dinner a reception was tendered at the 
Harvard Union. 

The session Thursday morning was opened by Dr. H. R. Mar- 
shall’s paper on the general topic. Dr. Marshall argued that in his 
appreciation of a natural order as distinguished from a mental 
order, the natural man accepts naively a radical dualism. But 
further consideration indicates some manner of correlation between 
the two orders. Objects in the outer world may become images of 
the mental order by the loss of some certain characteristic, viz., that 
of ‘‘out-thereness.’’ This suggests that the natural order may be 
really part of and within the mental order, a part which has this 
‘“out-thereness’’ characteristic, which the rest of the mental world 
has not. This view he would eall introspective monism. 

The meeting was then thrown open to general discussion. The 
prevailing note was one of criticism of the conduct of the debate. 
Mr. Pitkin expressed himself as grievously disappointed in so far 
as the specific empirical problems raised for debate had been passed 
over. No one had attempted to define accurately the term ‘‘numer- 
ical identity’’ contained in the first question propounded for debate. 
Numerical identity, he thought, might be defined in one of two ways, 
of which he felt that the latter would be the more profitable, viz., 
(1) identity with respect to quantity, or order, or place in a series; 
or (2) identity with respect to one value in a space, time, or other 
dimensional complex. With respect to the second question pro- 
pounded, he felt that the result had been even less happy, by reason 
of the absence of any clear definition of ‘‘object’’ and ‘‘ perception. ’’ 

Dr. Cohen gave point to the discussion by disagreeing with 
Professor Miller that the neo-realist account of a stick appearing in 
water as bent was a self-contradiction. There was no reason, he 
held, why the same thing should not possess contradictory proper- 
ties; it was only necessary that these should not be contradictory 
from the same point of view. With respect to a straight line, for 
example, there are an infinite number of points of view—length, 
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angle, ete.—from which the line may be viewed. It is fallacious to 
suppose that the only relevant point of view is that of the observer. 
So the same stick may appear in a number of different combinations 
according as we take our point of reference. In short, then, the 
existence of a thing is a general formula for all possible points 
of view. 

Dr. Spaulding followed Dr. Pitkin in the thought that the debate 
had failed to grapple with two essential issues: What is the differ- 
ence between a primary quality when it is perceived and when it is 
not perceived; and what is the status of the entity which makes the 
difference? Professor Lovejoy, he felt, had attempted a reply by 
making consciousness the dumping-ground into which one put every- 
thing that one could not put into the real world. He urged that the 
Association proceed at once to the discussion of the two main issues. 
Whereupon Professor Warbeke, taking him at his word, with some 
humor, asked that Dr. Spaulding undertake what he had so wisely 
proposed. Dr. Spaulding, accepting the challenge, replied briefly 
that the brownness of the desk, for example, remains the same 
whether perceived or unperceived; that its perception, in short, 
consists simply in the desk’s entering another relationship which 
does not alter or modify it. Professor Dewey felt that the main 
trouble with the discussion was due to the character of the com- 
mittee’s report, with which Professor Lovejoy took issue, declaring 
that the purpose of the committee was to call forth a consideration 
of a certain doctrinal combination, viz., epistemological monism and 
realism. Was this combination an internally consistent and tenable 
view? He had in his own paper, he said, proposed a test question: 
whether if you adhere to a relational theory of consciousness you 
can give any intelligible account of hallucinations and illusions. He 
felt that the neo-realist must, to be consistent, admit that hallucina- 
tions are real in the same sense as any other content. Professor 
Thilly expressed his disappointment with the discussion, asserting 
that the realist had no theory of perception, that he just took objects 
as they were. This he felt to be an utterly futile form of dogmatism. 

Professor Perry urged that the real point at issue in the discus- 
sion was between monism and dualism, between the view, namely, 
that the difference between perceived objects and real objects is an 
absolute difference, a difference of substance, and the view that the 
difference was not an absolute one. In view of their common 
monistic tendency he felt that realists and idealists might form one 
party. Professor Marvin found that the chief shortcoming of the 
discussion lay in the confusion of meaning of ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘error.’’ 
Real objects had been defined as true parts of the material world. 
But the confusion lay in defining material on the one hand in terms 
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of abstract dynamics, and on the other in terms of concrete experi- 
ence. With reference to ‘‘error,’’ some of the speakers had seemed 
to look upon error as the act of assigning a particular content to the 
real material world or not so assigning it. On the contrary, he held, 
error lies rather in asserting a particular form of relation between 
one content and another which does not in fact obtain. Professor 
DeLaguna attempted by a concrete demonstration to indicate the 
difference which the scientist conceives between secondary and pri- 
mary qualities. The scientist, he held, never expressed what the 
qualities were, but described them simply in terms of the test of 
double contact. 

Professor Tufts felt that the test for a true object is a test by 
various sciences: what on the whole is the more permanent object, 
the one that we can do business with, etc.? It is obvious that we can 
not assert numerical identity between perceived and real objects in 
all cases. He wondered whether Professor McGilvary’s view would 
imply that the same desk might be all the various possible shades of 
brown. Professor McGilvary answered Yes and No. If we mean 
by the question whether in the space in which we see the colors all 
colors are, we must answer yes; but in so far as they are in different 
relational contexts, we must answer no. It is by holding fast to 
distinctions of relational contexts that one avoids contradictions. 

Miss Calkins, referring to Professor Marvin’s paper, hoped that 
the realists would follow its suggestion that the task of philosophy 
was the logical criticism of scientific conceptions. She felt that 
realism must make its position good not simply by appealing to the 
sciences, but by actively entering upon the task of logical criticism 
of scientific conceptions and results. Miss Calkins felt that the real 
source of confusion among philosophers was their constant use of 
abstract terms, that is, terms like ‘‘table,’’ ete., in which the self was 
abstracted from. Professor Norman Smith rose to criticize what 
seemed to be the aim of the whole discussion. It seemed to be ar- 
ranged in such manner that agreement should be reached, as in the 
sciences. This, he felt, was seriously to confuse philosophic with 
scientific method. The question, What is the object when unper- 
ceived? Professor Smith thought to be a futile question. The real 
question that we should ask is, How do we conceive the object when 
unperceived ? 

Professor Dewey, reverting to the question of the bent stick and 
the apparent contradiction between its bentness and straightness, 
approved of Dr. Cohen’s position. The difficulty, he thought, lay 
in treating the perception as @ real object rather than as various 
systems of relations. The visual bentness of the stick, a real fact of 
optics, in nowise contradicts its tactual straightness. Professor 
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Perry, replying to Miss Calkins, saw no reason why ‘‘table’’ was an 
abstract term because the self was abstracted from. If this was so, 
the only way of being concrete was to talk about everything. Pro- 
fessor Creighton, in summing up the discussion, felt that there was 
need for some fundamentally new understanding of what body is. 
Professor Pitkin set the fundamental problem to be whether any 
function of a variable real should be regarded as a predicate of 
that real. — 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper by Professor G. 
R. Montgomery on ‘‘The Meaning of Evolution.’’ Professor Mont- 
gomery pointed out the two meanings of evolution, (1) that which 
asserts merely a continuity of material and living objects; (2) that 
which regards the present as the unfolding of the past. He sug- 
gested that the word evolution should be restricted to the second, 
while a new word should be found to express the first meaning. 

Professor Montgomery’s paper was followed by a paper on ‘‘The 
Progress of Evolution’’ by Professor A. C. Armstrong. Considering 
the progress of evolution from the point of view of noetics, Professor 
Armstrong laid special stress upon the fact that the relation of the 
concepts of genesis, nature, and worth had not yet been adequately 
considered. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by Professor I. Woodbridge 
Riley on ‘‘Early Evolution in America.’’ 

The discussion of these papers was desultory. At the adjourn- 
ment of the session the business meeting convened. The following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: president, Frank Thilly; 
vice-president, Norman Kemp Smith; secretary, Edward G. Spaul- 
ding; new members of the executive committee, W. B. Pitkin and 
KE. A. Singer, Jr. 

Professor Dewey read resolutions in memory of Professor James, 
which were adopted in silence by a standing vote. The question 
of the place of meeting for 1912 was referred to the executive com- 
mittee with power, with the recommendation that the meeting be 
held at such a place as to make possible the attendance of Professor 
Bergson. 

In the evening, Professor Woodbridge read his presidential 
address on ‘‘Evolution.’’ As the address is to appear in full, it 
will be needless to summarize it in this place. 

The last morning of the meeting was occupied with four papers, 
which must be summarized very briefly. Mrs. Christine Ladd- 
Franklin opened the session with a paper on ‘‘ Existence in Logic,”’’ 
in which she maintained that modern logic had introduced (in the 
hands of Bertrand Russell) many vagaries which the philosopher 
will do well not to take too seriously. Thus to set up ‘‘p implies q’’ 
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as the type of the logic process and to regard it as capable of throw- 
ing light upon problems is an error. It would be far better to take 
as the type-relation one of those in which the existence-term which 
is always present is present explicitly. After some discussion, Dr. 
Morris R. Cohen followed with a paper on ‘‘Mechanism and Causal- 
ity in the Light of Recent Physics.’’ The belief, he held, that all 
physical phenomena must be explicable in terms of mechanics rests 
as a matter of fact on the doctrine of the subjectivity of secondary 
qualities. Recent progress in physics seems to indicate that the 
laws of mechanics are not of universal application, 2. e., do not hold 
of very large velocities nor of very small bodies, and it may be neces- 
sary to base mechanics on electricity rather than electricity on 
mechanics. Distinguishing between mechanism and determinism, 
the paper went on to show that the statistical view of physics enables 
us to dispense with the notion of causality and to replace it with the 
wider and more definite idea of functional relation, in the mathe- 
matical sense, between phenomena. In the subsequent discussion 
with Professor Royce, Dr. Cohen insisted that the mathematical 
treatment of physical phenomena does not necessarily make them a 
part of mechanics. Professor Sheldon followed with a paper on 
‘*Chance,’’ which aimed to show that chance, as an empirical con- 
cept, is just as real as cause, space, quantity, or other accredited 
scientific categories. The final paper of the morning was by Dr. 
Karl Schmidt on ‘‘The Nature and Function of Definition in a 
Logical System,’’ in which the writer maintained, as against the 
ordinary modern accounts of definition, that definition is of indis- 
pensable use in a deductive system because it introduces into that 
system the ‘‘new.’’ Professor Royce spoke briefly in approval of 
Dr. Schmidt’s view. After some brief discussion by Mrs. Franklin, 
Dr. Cohen, and Professor Royce, the meeting adjourned. 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YORK. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Influencing Men in Business. Wauter Ditt Scott. New York: The 
Ronald Press. 1911. Pp. 168. $1.00. 


This readable little book contains an analysis, in popular language, of 
typical processes of choice and action, and a comparison of argument and 
suggestion as means of influencing conduct. Simple business situations 
are cited in which each of the two methods of appeal is most likely to 
meet with success. The ideo-motor character of suggestion is empha- 
sized and illustrations of both argument and suggestion, drawn from 
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advertising sources, are discussed in much the same vein that has popu- 
larized the author’s earlier writings among the ambitious young business 
men to whom the book is dedicated. 

The chief difficulty with this type of “applied psychology” is that 
while classification and schematization of mental operations may facili- 
tate the recognition of one’s own conscious states, it goes but a little 
way toward communicating the ability to set up these processes in others. 
The applied psychology which will really contribute toward industrial 
efficiency will grow out of the application of laboratory and statistical 
method. The methods of inquiry and research which psychology has de- 
veloped can be made to yield results of real value when applied to the 
complex process of every day life. The psychology evolved by the intro- 
spective method can never be in the true sense an applied science; it is 
at most an academic analysis illustrated by industrial instances. Aside 
from a heightened feeling of the dignity of his work, the real advance 
which the man of business can expect from psychology must come from 
his acquaintance with experimental technique. There are countless prob- 
lems in the efficient production and distribution of goods to the investi- 
gation of which such technique is well adapted. Such application has al- 
ready yielded material of interest, both to industry and to science. That 
the practical man is recognizing this fact is indicated by the recent es- 
tablishment, by the New York Advertising Men’s League, of a research 
fellowship in the department of psychology at Columbia. 


H. L. Hoi.ineworts. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1911. Husserl, sa critique du psyologisme et sa conception d’une logique 
pure (pp. 685-698) : V. DeBos. — In spite of certain defects in its develop- 
ment, Husserl’s logic has the merit of rescuing logic from the corruptions 
of pragmatism and restoring it to its essentially theoretical and regulative 
function. La forme moderne du probléme des universaux (pp. 699-722) : 
Cu. Dunan. — The oppositions in the views of the realists, nominalists, and 
conceptualists can be overcome by placing the principle of intelligibility 
in the object, as Aristotle did, instead of leaving it a parte rei, as was 
done in the Middle Ages. La généralisation mathématique (pp. 723-758) : 
H. Durumier.—The actual process of generalization is the process of 
subordinating objects to operations, and not mere omission of qualities 
of the object. Le caractére normatif et le caractére scientifique de la 
morale (pp. 759-779) : Fr. D’ HAUTEFEUILLE. — Ethics, to remain normative, 
must give up the pretense of being scientific, and will gain by so doing. 
Etudes critiques. La philosophie du langage de Julius Bahnsen d’aprés 
des documents inédits: Mme. I. Tatayracu. Discussions. Sur un apercu 
d’Ostwald concernant les temps a@ plusieurs dimensions: G. LecHatas. 
Questions pratiques. La famille et le contrat: E. Livy. Supplément. 
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Amendola, Giovanni. Maine De Biran. Firenze: A. Quattrini. 1911. 
Pp. 123. 


Angell, James Rowland. Chapters from Modern Psychology. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1912. Pp. vii + 308. 


Leland, Abby Porter. The Educational Theory and Practise of T. H. 
Green. Columbia University Contributions to Education. No. 46. 
New York: Teachers College. 1911. Pp. 62. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor J. McKeen Catrett, of Columbia University, gave the foun- 
dation address at the Indiana University on the morning of January 
nineteenth. In the afternoon he spoke before the faculties on “ Grades 
and Credits,” and in the evening addressed the Society of Sigma Xi. 
On January twenty-second he gave an address before the faculties of the 
University of Illinois on “The Administration of a University,” and in 
the evening discussed the question with the committee charged with 
framing a constitution for the university. On January fifth, Professor 
Cattell gave an address at Lehigh University and at Lafayette College. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the formal inauguration of Dr. 
John Grier Hibben as president of Princeton University will take place 
early in May. Dr. Hibben will continue to give his special course of lec- 
tures on philosophy under the auspices of the Graduate School, and it is 
expected that he will continue to give at least one course to the under- 
graduates. 


THE minister of education has laid before the Hungarian parliament 
a bill which provides for the erection of two new universities in Hungary, 
in the cities of Pressburg and Debreczin. 


M. Henri Bereson, professor of philosophy at the Collége de France, 
has been appointed visiting French professor of Columbia University for 
the year 1913. 


Proressor Joun B. Watson, of the Johns Hopkins University, has re- 
cently been granted a three years’ appointment as a research associate of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Proressor W. P. Montacus, of the department of philosophy of Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed to deliver the Hewitt lectures at 
Cooper Union in the spring of 1913, 


Proressor WarNER Fite, of the University of Indiana, is lecturing at 
Harvard this semester. During his absence his work at Indiana Univer- 
sity will be in charge of Dr. William K. Wright, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 








